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Things Happen So 


ELIEVERS in one creed, when they attack the 
beliefs of others, often rely on destroying words. 
They think that by discrediting a credo they 
can annihilate it. They do not feel the inner meaning 
of the mass or sense its rhythm rising to a dramatic 
climax. Not many of the devout can make a reason- 
able defense of their beliefs, or even formulate them. 
A Russian peasant close to the soil, to the miracles of 
birth and death, could not tell what there is in his 
Faster service and the announcement of the Resurrec- 
tion that moves him; yet no one who has ever stood 
through those hours of anticipation, and waited for 
that message, can doubt of the emotion that goes 
through the congregation. It is like the cry of the 
breaking up of ice on the Russian rivers, after the 
long cold winter. One can reason that there is no 
eause for excitement—it is a natural phenomenon and 
happens every year,—nevertheless it is an emotional 
event. Many things happen in our lives that we can- 
not explain. 

Is not it reasonable that Russian peasants, whose 
life even now is hard and materially poor, should take 
some comfort in the idea of a Father who is somewhere 
near at hand, in whose name a child is christened, a 
marriage blessed, and especially into whose care a dear 
soul is committed? The Communist doctrine does 
not deal in these intangible things. Its antigod so 
cieties have crusaded for years against them. They 
believe in making this life full of rewards and not wait- 
ing for the next. Meantime, they have found that 
the material conditions of prosperity which could, and 
probably would, wean many away from their former 
religious beliefs, cannot be dictated into existence. 
In the face of hard living some high thinking has con- 
tinued, and the Communist Party newspaper, the 
Pravda, has admitted that in the last three years the 
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atheist league has lost three-fifths of its membership, 
and the militant Godless League has been disbanded 
throughout the Moscow area. 

E. K. R. 


To Keep in Mind 


The name of Darwin is so closely associated with 
the struggle for existence and the destrucion of those 
not fitted to survive that it is difficult to instill into 
the public his belief in the higher moral principles. 
Professor William E. Ritter does a service in em- 
phasizing this matter in the March number of the 
California Monthly. In the “Descent of Man,” Dar- 
win wrote: “I have lately endeavored to show that the 
social instincts—the prime principles of man’s moral 
constitution—with the aid of active intellectual 
powers and the effect of habit, naturally lead to the 
Golden Rule: ‘As ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye to them also,’ and this lies at the foundation of 
morality.” 

Darwin, always modest, felt his powers small in 
the realm of philosophic speculation, but also felt he 
could not leave this topic out of his book because it is 
part of natural history. Of conscience, summed up 
in the word “ought,” he says it leads man “without a 
moment’s hesitation to risk his life for that of a fellow 
creature; or, after due deliberation, impelled simply by 
the deep feeling of right and duty, to sacrifice it in 
some great cause.” 

When the “Origin of Species” was published in 
1859 there was accentuated the war between science 
and the kind of religion that has to do with dogmas 
about the supernatural, instead of with the high laws 
of life. Today we are passing out of that era, and it is 
a satisfaction to believe that Darwin would sympa- 
thize with us in the tasks that really belong to an en- 
lightened Church. 


Taste 
Some persons derive joy from collecting ribbons 


granted by potentates, and others make the most of . 


honorary titles. Mohandas K. Gandhi is not of these. 
He has repudiated the appellation of Mahatma, mean- 
ing “‘high-minded”’ or “‘great-souled,” like our Honor- 
able, and has announced, “It stinks in my nostrils.’ 
He goes further and observes: ‘‘My humble role is that 
of a scavenger, both literally and spiritually.” 

Cato is distinguished by his answer when the 
point was raised that no statue had been put up to 
him in Rome. “I would rather,” he said, “that 
people in the future should ask why there is no statue 
to me, than why there is a statue to me.”’ 

Thomas Jefferson had been governor of Virginia, 
minister to France, Vice President of the United 
States, and twice President of the United States, when 
he wrote his own epitaph, because he could not bear 
to think of the kind of epitaph that others might carve 
into the stone. In what he wrote he mentioned none 
of these honors, that might well be fortuitous. What 
he did mention was that he had written the Virginia 
bill establishing religious freedom, and the American 
Declaration of Independence, and had founded the 
University of Virginia. 

These men seem to have had some perspective. 

Norman Hapgood. 
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From the ‘Sit Down’ Front 


Robert C. Dexter 


Y visit to Detroit and Flint, fortunately for me 
but perhaps unfortunately for the purposes 
of this report, came in the relatively quiet 

period between the two great “sit down” strikes. 
That at Flint had just been concluded and the repre- 
sentatives of the Union and of General Motors were 
meeting in conference to iron out their differences, 
and the Chrysler strike had not yet developed. In- 
deed, while I was in Detroit, Chrysler had agreed to 
meet with the representatives of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (the C. I. O. Union), and everyone 
was optimistic that difficulties with Chrysler would be 
easily ironed out. In fact the Union people were so 
optimistic that they were already talking of their 
plans for the Ford plants. 

I did, however, have the opportunity of talking 
with the Union representatives, a few of the executive 
staff of General Motors, and several representatives of 
the public at large at a time when public opinion was 
probably not so red hot as it had been a week or two 
previous or as it is at the present moment. It is the 
result of these conferences and my own observations 
that I am here endeavoring to set down. 

It must be borne in mind first of all that the great 
motor empire of lower Michigan has been for years a 
center of labor unrest. Only a few years ago the 
American Federation of Labor held its annual con- 
vention in the city of Detroit and, as I recollect the 
facts, but two of the Protestant churches in Detroit 
were courageous enough or independent enough to 
invite a representative of the A. F. of L. into their 
pulpits on Sunday morning. One of the two, I am 
proud to say, was our own Unitarian church, under the 
able leadership of Dr. Augustus P. Reccord. Inci- 
dentally, I was informed that the churches which did 
open their doors to labor were subjected to a great 
deal of pressure on the part of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and other groups. It was the boast of the 
dominant elements in Detroit that their city was a 
non-union town. And what is true of Detroit was 
true to an even greater degree of cities such as Flint, 
Pontiac, etc. These cities have been for years owned 
body and soul by General Motors. 

The results of such a policy have not been very 
satisfactory. A recent survey of the city of Flint 
showed it to be one of the most backward cities in re- 
spect to health, housing and education north of 
Mason and Dixon’s Line. The health record was par- 
ticularly appalling, and I talked with several parents 
of young children who were contemplating leaving 


Flint because of the impoverished and inadequate 
school system in the community. As one drove about 
the city of Flint one could not help but be disturbed 
by the appearance of the homes of the city. The 
housing is inadequate from every point of view. I 
was informed, too, by creditable, more or less non- 
partisan, individuals, that the whole city government 
and the courts were very largely under the domina- 
tion of the motor interests. 

Another feature of the general situation that must 
be taken into account is that the automobile industry 
is very new. Not only Detroit itself but the cities 
around it have grown like mushrooms in the last 
quarter century, and there are very few older inhabi- 
tants who take a pride in the city and look on it as their 
home and that of their family for generations. The 
labor group in the automobile industry is a mixed lot. 
There are many recent immigrants from Europe or 
their descendants, Poles, Russians, Italians, etc., a 
considerable number of Canadians, both French and 
English, and a large element of Southerners, both 
white and colored. 

Still another factor in the situation is that the 
control of the automobile industry does not rest in 
the hands of local people in the main. The local execu- 
tives are very largely salaried employees, and the con- 
trol lies in the hands of Wall Street or the du Ponts. 
This absentee landlordship makes for a sense of irre- 
sponsbility on the part of the large corporations. 

The fact that it has been practically impossible for 
the A. F. of L. to organize any large number of auto- 
mobile workers, owing in large part to the objections 
of the employing groups and in lesser degree to the 
craft set-up of the A. F. of. L. itself, tended to aggra- 
vate the explosion when it came. If the motor com- 
panies had been more tolerant of A. F. of L. organiza- 
tion, and if the A. F. of L. had been more active and 
energetic and willing to adapt its policy to the needs 
of the industry, the present state of war in the motor 
kingdom might readily have been averted. Whatever 
the reaction of my informants was to the “sit down” 
strike, those who were not in the employ of the motor 
companies were all agreed that the present debacle 
was very largely due to the policies which the motor 
companies themselves had adopted in previous years. 

Regarding wages and conditions of labor there 
is a great divergence of opinion. There is little ques- 
tion that the wage rate per hour or per piece is reason- 
ably good, but the seasonal nature of the industry 
and the high cost of living in southern Michigan has 
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made the yearly income of motor workers compara- 
tively low, although it all depends upon with what 
particular group one is comparing wages. While 
there is argument regarding wage scale, there is a 
general consensus of agreement regarding conditions 
of labor. There is no question that the mechanization 
of the automobile works has led to increased speeding 
up, and that as a result in many branches of the 
industry the worker’s health has been endangered. I 
talked with a number of former automobile workers 
who were now in other employment, and their tales of 
health break-downs due to trying to “keep up with 
the belt’? are many. In addition, the company’s labor 
policy led to the constant employment of labor spies 
and a surveillance of workers, which is intolerable in a 
free country. The recent exposures of labor espionage 
before the La Follette Committee explain exactly 
why there exists in this region a feeling of bitterness 
between workers and management. 

There is no question that with this background 
trouble was inevitable, and the amazing thing is that 
up to the present moment it has not been more serious. 
It is, however, serious enough so that the residents of 
Flint lived in hourly terror of a bloody civil war dur- 
ing the period of the “sit down” strike there, and I 
judge that the same situation exists in Detroit at the 
present moment. 

Regarding the strike in Flint I secured two dia- 
metrically opposite points of view: (1) that the strike 
itself was an accident and that a vast majority of the 
employees of General Motors did not at that moment 
desire a strike, and (2) that the strike had been planned 
for a long time, that it took place at this particular 
moment more or less through an accident, but that it 
had the definite support of the great majority of the 
workers. I was utterly unable to verify either state- 
ment. 

Regarding the ethics of the “sit down” strike 
as opposed to the more conventional labor strike, there 
was a wide divergence of opinion among those with 
whom I talked. The great majority of more or less 
neutral people felt that the ‘sit down’ was illegal, 
that workers had no legal right to continue to occupy 
property which was not theirs, and that the courts 
were quite within their rights in ordering an eviction. 
On the other hand, these same people realized that an 
eviction would have meant bloodshed, and many of 
them upheld the position of Governor Murphy in not 
ordering the troops to enforce the court’s findings. 
The C. I. O. group, on the other hand, and some other 
more liberal members of the community, while they 
might admit the technical illegality of the “sit down,” 
defended it from two points of view. They maintained 
that the property of the company which the strikers 
occupied had been created ‘by the labor of the men 
themselves over a period of years, that equitably, if 
not legally, the property was as much theirs as that of 
stockholders or management. Another defense of 
“sit down” on the purely practical side is that it creates 
less friction and disorder as well as infinitely less de- 
struction of property than the older type of picketing 
outside. This is true, however, only if the authorities do 
not attempt to evict the “‘sit downers.”’ If eviction had 
been attempted there would probably have been more 
bloodshed and disorder, and certainly more destruc- 


tion ofjproperty, than in the more usual type of strike. 

The pretty nearly universal opinion is that the 
“sit down” strike in Flint would not have succeeded if 
it had not been for the attitude of the state and na- 
tional governments. There is no question that Gen- 
eral Motors controlled the local government, and that 
if they had been backed by state and federal govern- 
ments they could have evicted the strikers and forced 
them to accept the company’s terms. Whether that 
would have been a permanent settlement or not is 
another matter, and whether in the long run it would 
have been the best thing either for the industry or the 
workers is questionable, but there is little question 
that it would have been possible. 

The Flint strike with its victory for the C. I. O. 
was, in the few days I was in Detroit, having reper- 
cussions all over the area. All sorts of enterprises were 
actually experiencing or being threatened with “sit 
down”’ strikes, and the significant thing was that in 
most of the smaller industries or businesses the mere 
threat of a “sit down” was sufficient to secure an 
adjustment satisfactory to the workers. There is no 
question that, from labor’s point of view, if they are 
willing to take the risk, the “sit down” is a very ef- 
fective weapon. The danger is that it may become 
too effective, and that some reckless labor leaders may 
use the weapon to the extreme and turn public opinion 
definitely and positively against them. There are in- 
dications that this may have been the case in respect 
to the Chrysler negotiations. There was apparently 
every indication that the Chrysler management was 
willing to discuss matters with the U. A. W., and that 
the great majority of their workers were members 
of the Union. The demand, however, on the part of 
the workers that all negotiations for all employees 
should be with the Union seemed, to some people 
at least, to be due to the fact that the success of other 
“sit down” strikes had gone to the heads of some of 
the labor leaders. 

One very interesting element in the Flint strike 


was the fact that the families of strikers were at once . | 


taken on relief and more or less adequately cared for. 
Strange as it may seem, there was little or no objec- 
tion to this, even on the part of the employing group. 
The reasons for the lack of objection were primarily 
that everyone realized that, if they had not been so 
eared for, the danger of violence would have been in- 
finitely greater, and the attitude of the state govern- 
ment from Governor Murphy down was definitely 


’ and positively that violence and the use of force was 


to be avoided by every possible means. 
It is very difficult to make a judgment regarding 
such a complicated situation as that which exists in 


_ the motor industry, and in the face of a tense labor 


situation. As has been already said, there was no 
question that the motor companies in the main are 
definitely responsible for what is happening today in 
their empire. It is their past policies of suppression 
and exploitation which have brought matters to the 
present pass. On the other hand, it seems fair to say 
that there is a danger, at least, that the C. I. O. Unions 
with their new weapon, the “sit down” strike, may in 
their turn carry things too far and become as intolerant 


as their opponents. Between the two the general | 


public is in a difficult situation. We sympathize 
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unquestionably with the demand of the workers that 
they get a larger return and more security from their 
labor, that they be given a decent community to live 
in, and that they be free to organize and to control 
the conditions of work so that their own health and 
happiness will not be endangered. And yet there re- 
mains in our minds a reasonable doubt whether the 
use of illegal methods and intimidation is the best 
way to secure these desirable ends. We cannot help 
but sympathize, too, with Governor Murphy and the 
state authorities in their insistent desire to reduce the 
risks of bloodshed and violence. 

The real question to be decided, which society 
has not as yet passed on, is just what are the rights of 


labor in respect to industry and what are the rights of 
capital, if any, and what is the relation of both of these 
rights to that of the consumer. As I came away from 
Flint I was more than ever convinced that this serious 
difficulty has developed because of profound ethical 
ignorance, and that the task before both the State and 
the Church today is to make a serious attempt to solve 
this ethical problera. Many people are still optimistic 
enough to believe that a solution can be found, even 
under our present capitalistic system, which will af- 
ford freedom, security and opportunity for the workers 
and at the same time assure the owners a reasonable 
profit from their investments, and the general public 
against violent upheavals. 


The Mind of Aldous Huxley’ 


L. H. Butterfield 


LDOUS HUXLEY has a happy talent for sur- 
prise. His first novel to provoke widespread 
interest in the United States was “Point 

Counter Point,” perhaps the most celebrated fictional 
indictment of contemporary society published during 
the twenties—a decade rich in indictments. The 
reviewer recalls his own trepidation in taking up the 
novel which followed several years later. It was en- 
titled “Brave New World,” a title surely indicating 
that the satirist had turned visionary. But it was 
abundantly clear after a few pages that Huxley was 
merely masquerading as a visionary, with the purpose 
of lashing other visionaries, among the rest his brother 
Julian, one of the most ardent prophets of the mil- 
lennium through science. His latest novel, the best- 
selling “Eyeless in Gaza,” was, in one of its aspects, 
a pacifist document. Its curious thought—a sort of 
blend of Quakerism and Oriental quietism—convinced 
many of his admirers that the most brilliant young 
skeptic in the literature of our day -had gone off the 
deep end into mysticism. The present book of essays 
follows on the heels of Mr. Huxley’s first novel to 
have an optimistic ending, and its title, “The Olive 
Tree,” certainly suggests that the book will propa- 
gate, in more explicit terms, the obscurely mystical 
doctrine of “Eyeless in Gaza.” It does not. This is 
reassuring, for the skeptic who becomes an anti- 
rationalist, though he may gain some new admirers, 
will certainly lose his old ones. 

The acuteness, the witty cynicism, in general the 
more sparkling and superficial qualities of Huxley’s 
work, are habitually applauded by critics and writers 
of jacket-blurbs. The habit is misleading, since be- 
neath the brilliance of his style, and informing it, lie 
both a strong moral ardor and an extraordinary fund 
of knowledge. Of the first, one may only say here that 
a serious view of life is indispensable to any great 
satirist and that never, after his very earliest work, 
has Huxley been cynical for the mere sake of being 
cynical. “Antic Hay,” already classified in the text- 
books as the very type of post-war disillusionment, is 
actually a fierce exposure of the cynical superiority 
to the world which its hero affects. 


*The Olive Tree. By Aldous Huxley. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 307 pp. $2.75. 


Something more may be said of the second trait. 
Huxley is one of the most nearly omniscient men of our 
times, and that fact accounts for much that is pecul- 
iarly excellent and peculiarly defective both in his 
fiction and in his essays and travel-books. Incidentally 
it is what makes his fiction and non-fiction so much 
alike. He once said himself that his ideal novel would 
be ‘‘a hold-all,” “a perfect fusion of the novel and the 
essay,”’ into which he could put all his ideas. This is 
why so many of the scenes in his stories take place in 
country houses and restaurants; his only concern as a 
novelist is to get people together’so that they can talk 
like essayists. His purpose is fundamentally intellec- 
tual, not imaginative, and it proves tedious to those 
less interested in ideas than entertainment. (Ernest 
Hemingway once accused him of “putting his own in- 
tellectual musings’ in the mouths of puppet-like 
characters merely because novels sell better than 
essays.) To define more closely, his purpose is to ridi- 
cule false thinking and false feeling. And this is why 
his novels are crowded with (to put it mildly) unpleas- 
ant people, the kind of people whom superficial readers 
make the mistake of confusing with Huxley himself 
when they give up his books in disgust. 

Huxley’s equipment for his role as a critic of 
society is magnificent. He is an accomplished linguist, 
with an unrivaled knowledge of literature, classical 
and modern; during his literary novitiate he served ably 
as a music, art, and drama critic on The Athenaeum: 
his knowledge of the sciences is a good deal more than 
amateur (and no doubt too intrusive in his house-party 
conversations); he is widely-read in history, political 
theory, philosophy, psychology, and sociology; he 
is something of a student of philology, comparative 
religion, and archeology. The evidence to support 
these assertions is to be found in almost any one of his 
books one picks up. Frank Swinnerton is authority 
for the remark that Huxley’s favorite reading is the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” and it is true that on his 
journey around the world Huxley had a packing-case 
made so that the “Britannica” might accompany him. 

Huxley himself, it must be observed, mistrusts 
erudition and the habits of life which a too-cultivated 
mind imposes. In “Point Counter Point,’’ the novelist 
Quarles (Huxley in transparent disguise) compares the 
action of his mind in absorbing knowledge with the ac- 
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tion of an amoeba in flowing around its food. In this 
era of science and universal education, he holds, the 
head has grown too large for the body. The reflection 
leads him into many ramifications. Now it is precisely 
in the ramifications of a subject—which may be any- 
thing from an amoeba to a camel, from a Mayan carv- 
ing to a Bach fugue—that Huxley proves fascinating. 


To Quarles this intellectual game may appear a de-| 


cadent trait; to readers of Huxley it is delightful. 

Of the present miscellany it must be admitted that 
the content is, while just as varied, on the whole less 
rich than that of some earlier ones. The first essay, 
“Writers and Readers,” reveals the little faith Huxley 
places in propaganda, either for better or worse. A 
characteristic apercu runs: ‘During the last few 
thousands of years, incalculable quantities of hortatory 
literature have been produced in every civilized coun- 
try in the world. The moral standard remains, none 
the less, pretty low.’”’ In “Words and Behaviour’ he 
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exploits the reasoning of advocates of military pre- 
paredness (who convince others when they appeal to 
the abstraction “force” as a means of obtaining inter- 
national justice, but would go unheeded if they used 
the proper concrete terms “thermite, high explosives, 
and vesicants’”’). The essay on D. H. Lawrence (first 
printed as an introduction to Lawrence’s “Letters’’) 
is the best account of Lawrence’s character and 
thought that we have. “In a Tunisian Oasis” is in 
Huxley’s best travel-essay manner, delightful for the 
way in which small observations lead to large reflec- 
tions. ‘The Olive Tree” is a meditation on the sym- 
bolism of the favorite tree of religions and painters. 
Last may be mentioned the study of T. H. Huxley asa 
literary man. For it is tempting to say that the subtle 
allusiveness, the controlled rhythms, and the elarity 
and persuasiveness which Huxley praises in the work 
of his eminent Victorian forebear are as characteristic 
of the grandson as of the grandfather. 


Let’s Begin Now 


Harriet G. Brown 


HE college girl graduates of today have a broader 
outlook on life than those of twenty years ago. 
The constantly-increasing number and variety 
of sociological courses have given students not only a 
better understanding of their own problems but of the 
problems of those around them, the workers in fac- 
tories, mills and mines, and of the unfortunate ones 
in institutions for the sick, the aged, the insane, de- 
linquents and criminals. College girls have also an 
increasing interest in foreign and international affairs. 
The study of the various problems has brought about a 
desire to help, a feeling of noblesse oblige. “‘Why 
wait to help?” the girls say. ‘‘Let’s begin now.” 

Perhaps the work which is done at Elmira College, 
the oldest college for women to give courses of study 
equal to those offered by colleges for men, may serve 
as an illustration of what college girls are, during the 
gay and busy days of life on the campus, doing for 
others. 

Practically all the work is under the supervision 
of the E. C. S. A.—Elmira College Service Association. 
Apparently the girls have no thought of duty, or of 
doing missionary work. They learn of something that 
needs to be done and do it gladly. Everyone inter- 
viewed said with shining eyes, “It’s such fun!’’ Though 
they may not accomplish great things, ‘‘small service 
is true service while it lasts.” If, during her four 
years at college, a student gets the habit of doing 
something definite for others, when she goes out into 
the world it should seem quite natural for her to be 
ready to help wherever she is, to do her bit gladly. 

Near the western limits of the city of Elmira is 
the Preventorium, usually spoken of as the Federation 
Farm, an attractive, white, two-story farmhouse, 
standing well back from the road, surrounded by a 
grassy open space which makes an ideal place for 
children to play and get good air and sunshine. On 
one side is a wide, shallow stream, in and by which the 
children love to play. To the Preventorium are sent 
undernourished children, over whom hangs the shadow 
of tuberculosis, to be fed well and wisely and kept as 


much as possible in the open air. It is interesting to 
see how quickly a pale, sickly child responds to good 
care, and becomes strong and sturdy. Two groups of 
college girls, one on alternate Mondays, and the other 
on alternate Tuesdays, go to the Federation Farm and 
tell stories, sing, teach the children new games and 
songs, supervise play and give parties. On the after- 
noon of October 31 they gave a “Hallowe’en party” 
and organized a treasure hunt with large and delight- 
fully sticky pop-corn balls at the end. At Christmas 
books were given to the Farm. 

On a steeply-sloping hillside near the northern 
edge of Elmira, like a sleeping dragon, sprawl the grey 
stone walls of the New York State Reformatory, which 
is known all over-the world as the first institution of 
its kind to endeavor to reform, not merely punish, 
the wrong-doer. The boys who are “temporarily de- 
tained”’ here speak of the place as ‘‘the college on the 
hill.” Victor Hugo tells us that ‘“‘the college” has 
been, for several hundred years at least, “common 
thieves’ slang for prison.’”’ The Elmira students col- 
lect old magazines and take them to the Reformatory. 
Now and then, perhaps once a year, the Glee Club 
sings for the Sunday-morning service. 

Occasionally the college girls go to the Recon- 
struction Home for children who are crippled by in- 
fantile paralysis, and tell stories, sing and serve re- 
freshments. Volunteers give their names to the South- 
ern Tier Children’s Home, and stand ready to help 
in ways that require no previous training. They run 
errands, take children to a dentist, or to a clinic, and 
at times help in other ways. Certain students help 
the Girl Reserves by teaching craftwork and fitting 
them to pass tests. 

Once or twice each week students go to the 
Neighborhood House, in a dreary section of the city, 
and teach girls from seven to ten years old sewing and 
embroidery. Part of the time they teach songs and 
lead them in new games. They chaperon children’s 
dances and parties. 

Every week some of the college girls go to the 
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Home for the Aged and give readings, put on little 
entertainments, sing, play the cello, and serve teas. 
Now and then they give a book to the Home. They 
send a card to anyone who is ill, and an especially pretty 
card at Christmas. 

Some of the students, who are especially interested 
in social work, give their summers to it. One worked 
as a volunteer in a summer camp in West Virginia, 
with the children of the miners. Each day a meal 
was given to the undernourished children. The stu- 
dent supervised naps, taught games, told stories and 
planned picnics. Another student gave her summer 
to helping in the New York State Training School for 
Delinquent Girls. 

Each year, when the holidays draw near, the girls 
draw names and purchase for each other amusing ten- 
cent toys. On the night before college closes for the 


Christmas holidays, there is a party in the dining 
room, perhaps the prettiest and gayest one of the year, 
with a big Christmas tree. From the base of the tree, 
Santa Claus takes a package of toys for each table. 
The girls blow the horns, ring the bells, and make the 
mechanical toys go. When the party is over, as the 
girls leave Fassett Commons, they drop these toys in 
the waiting containers. The next day the toys are 
divided into three lots and taken to the Federation 
Farm, the Neighborhood House, and the Reconstruc- 
tion House. Just now, some students are coaching 
boys from ten to twelve who are to give a minstrel 
show at the Y. M. C. A., and are also planning some 
spring picnics for the children on the Federation 
Farm. 

College is a busy place, but not too busy to think 
of others. 


“The Feet of the Young Men” 


Harry Taylor 


OUNTLESS numbers of Bible students have puz- 
zled over the story of Ananias and its true sig- 
nificance. One sentence in the story often 

recurs to me: ““The feet of the young men are even 
now at the door waiting to carry thee out.”’ Often in 
imagination I have seen that group of enthusiasts at 
the door of the world waiting to carry out, one by one, 
the great lies, the glaring injustices, the stumbling 
blocks that for immemorial generations have impeded 
the march of men to the Promised Land. 

We know little about that first group of enthusiasts 
who took the message of Jesus to the four corners of 
the Roman world and finally conquered the empire for 
Christ. Records are scanty concerning the appeal of 
Christ as it presented itself to the men and women of 
his generation and the immediate generations that 
followed. I have often wondered whether any suc- 
ceeding generation of Christians has ever had the 
same fire, the same zeal, the same passionate devotion, 
as the groups that followed the Master or his apostles 
in the first and second centuries. A bare recital of 
conditions cannot possibly recapture the atmosphere, 
the viewpoint, the particular slant, of that period. 

But this we know: the advent of Jesus and his im- 
pact upon his day and generation created within the 
hearts of men a hope and an enthusiasm and a yearn- 
ing that has never been paralleled. At that significant 
and momentous period a flame, a torch, was thrust into 
the hearts of men and women, creating a fiery zeal 
doomed through the long centuries to burn out the 
wrongs of the world. 

One fact does stand out with vivid clearness re- 
garding the effect of Jesus upon his disciples: he created 
within their hearts and consciences a desire for a radical 
and complete transformation of character. In very 
truth they were filled with a passionate desire to be 
born again into a new world of values and significances. 
One such enthusiastic convert, anxious to separate 
himself entirely from his old way of life, said: ““Behold, 
Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor; and if I 
have taken anything from any man by false accusa- 
tion, I restore him fourfold.” 

Note the significance of this attitude of Zaccheus: 


he had caught such a vision, such an enthusiasm, such a 
desire, that he hated and despised his whole life up to 
that moment. He wanted to be done with it forever. 
A new life, full to the brim with wondrous possibilities 
for goodness and truth and beauty, had taken hold of 
him. “Ye must be born again” Jesus had said: and 
truly was Zaccheus reborn. 

Here and there, at odd times and in diverse places, 
this miracle of rebirth and redemption has leaped into 
startling prominence. A young man whom we call 
Francis of Assisi went nonchalantly into a Christian 
church one Sunday morning. For years he had at- 
tended church, erratically and spasmodically, between 
periods of riotous living. But that Sunday morning 
he was born anew. The words of Jesus as they were 
read from the tenth chapter of Matthew were like a 
torch, setting something aflame. He had caught a vi- 
sion of a life of service that left no room for any of his 
old habits. He went home, we are told, and divested 
himself of the very clothes he wore so that he might be 
completely free from the old life. 

The early Christians were going somewhere: 
they had caught a vision of the Kingdom and they 
were calling out enthusiastically to all whom they 
met, “Come with us and we will do you good.” Joyous 
news had these young men who had been transformed 
through contact with another young man. 

In my youth, to some degree, I experienced some- 
thing akin to that early Christian spirit. I was born 
and reared in the early Socialist movement in England, 
and as a youth I became a member of the Independent 
Labor Party and the Clarion Scouts. We, too, in 
some degree, were young men and young women 
thrilled with a new vision of the Commonwealth of 
Man and the Federation of the World. The innum- 
erable miles we tramped or cycled to remote villages 
or hamlets, conveying our portable platform and 
our pamphlets, enthusiastically telling the good news 
of a new order of society where wrong and injustice 
should cease! Then to be alive was very heaven; for 
there is no thrill in the world to be compared with the 
thrill that comes when the ‘‘good news’’ takes hold 
of a man and turns him into an evangelist. 
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The Nominees and the Issues 


THOUGHTS ON THE ELECTION OF OUR UNITARIAN 
PRESIDENT 


N. W. Lovely 


This article was prepared at the request of the com- 
mittee supporting Dr. Joy’s candidacy. 


Irving W. Stuliz, Chairman. 
Concord, N. H. 


FTER all, it is of the nature of an official report that the style 
should be solid rather than clear, and it is not an unfriendly 
remark about the Report of the Commission of Appraisal if we 
say that it requires a very careful reading to discover its true 
purport. The first two sections seem to be the really significant 
portions, although they must be read in the light of the supporting 
documents and the detailed recommendations made by the 
Commission. 

In section B, ‘‘Findings and Recommendations,’’ we should 
look at each chapter to discover what the Commission is trying 
to convey. In chapter I our churches are chided for parochial 
sectarianism, and our officials are commended for their vision of 
a broad fellowship of liberals throughout the world. It is the 
belief of the Commission (and evident to the most casual in- 
quirer) that our officials have waited only on the growth of broad 
tolerance in our parishes, and that their record is highly com- 
mendable, and their efforts in this line should be continued. 

In chapter ITI, on ‘‘Leadership,”’ we find an important state- 
ment of principle, namely, that ‘‘a policy of promotions should be 
inaugurated wherever feasible, so that those who have served 
well may be rewarded by an opportunity to serve again in a post 
of larger importance.”’ Charles R. Joy has served well. Through- 
out his ministry, and his larger service as vice president, he has 
established an enviable record of devoted and able service. 
Now, with the advice and consent of the chairman of the Com- 
mission of Appraisal, he is recommended for a definite ‘‘demo- 
tion.”’ And the evident sophistry that would present the sug- 
gested demotion (from administrative vice president to secretary 
of the Department of the Ministry) as something more or less 
than a demotion is too transparent to warrant serious consider- 
ation. 

Charles R. Joy is being demoted, without reason and against 
the express policy of the Commission’s own report. This is not 
intended as a plea for Charles Joy. It is an attempt to preserve 
in the denomination that clear thinking, that moral and in- 
tellectual clarity, that stern realism, which has always marked 
the Unitarian tradition. If we start a new age by contradicting 
in act the policy to which we subscribe in theory, let us do so 
consciously, and without equivocation. 

Chapter V, on ‘‘Worship,” says that ‘‘we still await—as 
Emerson did—the touch of the Spirit upon our forms of wor- 
ship,” . .. . which is true enough, but the policy of watchful 
waiting (and free experimentation) in the field of worship can be 
entrusted about as well to one administration as another, and 
hardly warrants much drastic change. The most significant 
thing about this chapter is that it gets through three pages on 
worship without the use of the word God, without any specific, 
constructive suggestions, and without referring to any object of 
worship. Perhaps it is only myself who gets the impression that 
this chapter implies that to worship is to ‘‘sort of emote” on a 
vague but cosmic scale. But at the best it says nothing. 

In chapter VII, on “‘Social Relations,” if we read carefully 
we will discover that the Commission proposes to carry equivoca- 
tion into the very organizational set-up. The Association, as 
such, must not assume any ‘‘prophetic” mission. It must, above 
all, be discreet. At the same time it will profit by the activities 
of a subsidiary organization for whose acts it cannot be held re- 
sponsible. And this subsidiary, the Fellowship for Social Justice, 
will exercise the function of, and assume all the obloquy associated 
with, social prophecy and radical activity. 


The Commission proposes a form of organization which will 
concentrate power and responsibility in the central Association 
to a degree never before equaled in American Unitarian history. 
And the central body will be dominated by its president more 
completely than ever before. This is what the Commission calls 
Integration. And to those who love freedom and democracy I 
recommend a careful study of the practical implications of the 
proposed changes in organization. 

On page 333 of the Report, under ‘Decentralization,’ we 
read: 

It is only because the Commission is recommend- 

ing strong measures for the further integration of the 
Unitarian movement that it recommends partial de- 
centralization of administrative centers and responsi- 
bility, and that only conditionally. Decentralization 
should be recognized in principle, provided for in the 
by-laws of the Association, but applied by stages as the 
conditions upon which it rests are actually realized. (The 
italics are my own.) 


In view of the past history of our denomination and the 
well-established fact that power tends to become centralized in 
any organization, is it sound sense to increase immediately the 
central power of the Association in return for a promised, condi- 
tional decentralization? On page 267 we read of the reorganiza- 
tion of 1925: 


These decentralizing measures to which the Com- 
mission on Polity had looked to balance up its own 
centralizing tendencies have conspicuously failed of 
adoption. 


So we are asked to add more power to the central body again, 
on another pledge of decentralization. And that is not an un- 
conditional pledge, but a very strictly conditioned one. ‘‘A bird 
inthe hand. .. .’’ And we have had two birds in the bush since 
1925! ; 

Notice, in the chapter on ‘‘Leadership,” that a careful file 
index is to be used in place of a free election as the real basis of 
the future selection of leaders, and so the way is systematized for 
a régime which will be self-perpetuating. 

Should we not remind the Commission of its own warning? 
“Tf the democratic processes are to be saved from something very 
like obliteration, there must be prompt and vigorous action. It 
is high time for those who believe in democracy to take their stand 
and organize their forces aggressively.”” (Page 5.) With greater 
power centralized in the office of president (see proposed set of 
by-laws issued by Interim Commission, March, 1987, page 11), 
and with the possibility of a self-perpetuating régime, it is, in- 
deed, well said by the Commission that “‘it is high time for those 
who believe in democracy to take their stand and organize their 
forces aggressively.” 


FAIRNESS AND FITNESS 
Leslie T. Pennington 


R. JOY’S acceptance of the nomination makes it imperative 

that certain facts should be made clear to the people of 

our churches. I shall limit myself to the issues of ‘‘fairness” and 
“fitness’”’ which Dr. Joy has raised. 

The board of directors sitting as a nominating committee 
unanimously nominated Dr. Eliot for the presidency of the 
American Unitarian Association at its October meeting. This 
action was taken despite the deliberate attempt of Dr. Eliot to 
forestall it. It took the board three months to persuade him to 
accept the nomination. He accepted it as a duty to which he was 
called, not only by the unanimous action of the board, but by 
national officers of the Women’s Alliance, the Laymen’s League, 
the Ministerial Union, and by ministers of some of our strongest 
Eastern churches, who were asked to impress upon him our need 
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for his leadership. The disinterestedness of his final acceptance, 
after three months of deliberation and counsel, is beyond ques- 
tion. 

Not all who urged Dr. Eliot to accept the nomination 
approve of all the findings of the Commission of Appraisal. 
Some of them, at least, believe the Commission made mistakes. 
But the ‘Commission was given an exceedingly difficult and an 
exceedingly large task. It is not surprising, therefore, that it 
made some mistakes. It can hardly be claimed that the Ad- 
ministration, of which Dr. Joy is a member, made no mistakes in 
its relationship to the Commission. Those who urged Dr. Eliot 
to accept the nomination were convinced, despite any exceptions 
they took to the findings of the Commission, that he, as chair- 
man, had shown those qualities of statesmanlike leadership which 
we need to guide us. 

Since the final report of the Commission on Appraisal, mem- 
bers of the board have had further opportunity to see Dr. Eliot’s 
leadership in action. The report of the Interim Commission on 
Planning and Review, of which Dr. Eliot is secretary, has just 
been published. In its preparation, as the report indicates, the 
Interim Commission co-operated fully with the Committee on 
Administration of the board of directors and with the board itself. 
As the purpose of the Commission on Appraisal was primarily 
objective, the purpose of the Interim Commission is primarily 
one of preparing the reforms which have been proposed for in- 
troduction into the practical administration of the Association. 
This work has required genuine co-operation and the achievement 
of agreements by creative thinking rather than by compromise. 
In directing this work Rodman Peabody, chairman of the Interim 
Commission, Dr. Eliot, its secretary, and Robert Duncan, chair- 
man of the Committee on Administration, have shown excellent 
team-work. The effectiveness of this team-work is best seen in 
its results. The Foreword of the Report of the Interim Commis- 
sion contains the following statement: 


The present set of by-laws carries the approval of 
the Committee on Administration on every point, and 
thus represents the combined judgment of the two 
bodies, voting separately. Furthermore, with two ex- 
ceptions (which are specifically noted in the following 
pages), this set of by-laws has been approved by the 
board of directors of the Association. 


Dr. Joy writes of ‘‘the unfairness, the inaccuracy, and the 
superficiality of the Commission’s report upon the organization 
and administration of our business.’”’ In this work of the Interim 
Commission some changes have been made in the proposals of 
the Commission on Appraisal, some at Dr. Eliot’s own suggestion. 
He made no pretense that the suggestions of the Commission were 
final. Certainly members of the board who have worked with 
him this year have had no impression of ‘unfairness,’ “inac- 
curacy” or ‘superficiality’ on his part. Considering this work it 
may be surprising to recall that Dr. Joy is himself a member of 
the Committee on Administration which has shared in it. Some 
of us are surprised to find that he is now issuing a minority report 
on the leadership of Dr. Eliot: in the deliberations of/the com- 
mittee he did not raise the question of issuing such a report. 

Dr. Joy writes, ‘I feel very strongly that vigorous protest 
should be made against the injustice which seems to have found 
final expression in the demotion and dismissal of faithful servants 
of the Association.”’ Who is being dismissed? No one. Dr. 
Hunt, already beyond the age when most Unitarian ministers 
would retire if they could afford it, is being honorably retired on 
pension. Who is being demoted? Dr. Joy alone of the men who 
were offered places in Dr. Eliot’s administration in the event of 
his election chose to look upon the offer as'a “demotion.” It 
must be remembered that Dr. Joy himself is a member of the 
committee which concurred in recommending the abolition of the 
office of administrative vice president. Dr. Eliot offered him the 
leadership of the Department of the Ministry, which he ranked as 
one of the most important departments of the Association in his 
new program. There can be no more important task before us 


than that of recruiting, building up and maintaining the body of 
those who are to be the spiritual leaders of our movement. Dr. 
Joy knew that if he accepted this position he would continue at 
the same salary he has received as administrative vice president. 
But he chose to consider it a “desk job.’’ In declining the posi- 
tion, one objection which he offered was that he would have no 
place on the Administrative Council, and he referred to the Staff 
Council, on which he would have a place, as a ‘“‘consultative 
group ... . which will have little influence, power or signif- 
icance.”’ It is curious that he should write this when the Com- 
mittee on Administration of which he is a member had just 
recommended the abolition of the Administrative Council and 
the setting up of the Staff Council in its place. To my knowledge 
he submitted no minority report to the board on these matters. 

In his letter to the board of directors (The Register, February 
18, 1987) Dr. Joy referred to the proposed office of executive vice 
president as “of great importance.’’ Apparently this is the one 
office under Dr. Eliot’s proposed administration which he would 
not consider as a “‘demotion.”’ Yet he authorized me during the 
week preceding the publication of the letter to quote him as 
saying that he did not want the office of executive vice president 
and that he would not accept it if it were offered to him. Ap- 
parently, therefore, since Dr. Joy did not contest the structural 
changes outlined above when they were approved in his own 
committee, the issue has been precipitated not because he was 
“‘demoted”’ but because Dr. Eliot was nominated by the board 
for the presidency. 

Dr. Joy’s nomination is perfectly legal, democratic and right. 
Dr. Joy is an able and experienced leader in the Unitarian move- 
ment. He has many devoted friends, among whom I like to 
count myself. In a religious fellowship which stands for the 
principles and method of democracy there should be no objection 
to an open contest. But a campaign which is begun in such ques- 
tionable questioning of the ‘‘fairness,’’ the ‘‘fitness,’’ and the re- 
ligious faith of a man who has given such distinguished service in 
the parish ministry, in the life of his community and state, and in 
the national affairs of our movement, seems to me hardly a pro- 
pitious beginning. 

It is inconceivable to me, considering these facts, that the 
people of our churches will be confused or turned aside in one of 
the most sweeping and promising movements in the history of 
American Unitarianism, or that they will doubt for a moment the 
man whose leadership has already given us such hope, such 
courage, and such faith. 


THE FUTURE OF OUR FELLOWSHIP | 
Frederick R. Griffin 


WISH to point out some of the grounds for my strong convic- 
tion that Dr. Frederick M. Eliot and his spiritual vision are 
essential to the future of our fellowship. 

At a time of great perplexity, when liberalism is either over- 
thrown or in jeopardy throughout the world, we Unitarians have 
an imperative task, and for it we are providentially blest with a 
chance to place in a position of leadership a man who is from every 
point of view splendidly equipped. The kind of leadership he 
would give us is not uncertain. For twenty years he has been the 
increasingly-successful minister of an important church. He is by 
nature and experience a parish minister who believes that “‘liberal 
religion must express itself through liberal churches.”” His is a 
Unitarian church, but is ‘“‘thoroughly emancipated from the sec- 
tarian spirit.” It isa democratic church, and ‘“‘is committed to the 
practice of democracy within its own organized life.’’ He is the 
influential and beloved leader and meets “‘the first requirement 
of those who would be leaders—the difficult art of stimulating 
widespread activity of mind and spirit throughout the rank and 
file of the group.”’ In his church there is no written or implied 
creedal test for membership, but his people “regard it as of great 
importance to formulate from time to time the varying stages of 
their growing belief so that it may serve as the basis for worship, 
ethics and program.” The center of life of his church is worship. 

(Continued on page 238) 
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PASSIONATE PATIENCE 
Address to the Living. By John 
Holmes. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 102 pp. $2.00. 
Even if you had never seen John Holmes 
crossing Boston Common with long easy 
strides, didn’t know he wrote the ‘‘Poetry 
Today’ column for the Transcript, and 
hadn’t read his poems in current periodi- 
cals, you could name the man’s outstanding 
trait after one reading of this volume. 
In a poem called “Having New England 
Fathers” he salutes the ancestor who gave 
him his legacy of joy and wonder. ‘“‘Pas- 
sionate patience was his wisdom too,” 
he writes, and everyone who reads his 
book will feel this vibrantly-enduring 
quality in these fifty-odd poems. They 
will also bless that forbear whose descend- 
ant says, 3 
“He sleeps. He has the mountains for a 
bed. 

Vermont has washed him clean with 
stony streams. 

The Berkshire pines are talking in his 
dreams, 

And all his dreams are running through 
my head.” 


Like Whitman, this young poet is deeply 
at peace about God and about death. 
With Whitman he is saying, ‘‘Whoever 
walks a furlong without sympathy walks 
to his own funeral drest in a shroud.’”’ He 
is saying, “‘Be not curious about God, for I 

ho am curious about each am not curious 


/ about God.” Only he is saying it his own 


way. Life is his fierce concern, ‘‘and we 
have all been dead who now are living,” 
he cries, going on to speak of life with the 
intimacy of a lover. (What true lover 
dwells long on the less-charming aspects 
of his beloved?) 


“Out of the beating heart the words that 
beat 
Sing of the fountain that is never spent. 
Let us remember life, the salt, the sweet, 
And make of that our tireless testament.” 


There are several poems in this collection 
that will particularly delight New Eng- 
landers, but there are many no lover of 
poetry anywhere should miss. The lyric 
note rises clear and intense above the 
quiet rhythms of five stress lines, used so 
frequently. It is not easy to find morsels 
for quotation because the poems have an 
organic unity which baffles the hunter for 
tid-bits, but I shall quote, nevertheless. 
This is from “Being Young,” a very tender 
poem about a girl in love: 

“As wakeful as a soldier standing guard 
She looked at every flower long and hard, 
And scrupulous as old astronomers 
At nameless faces looking into hers, 

And being young, she would not turn 
away.” 


is from ‘‘Seasonal Wisdom”’: 
an on the wind, grow taller toward the 
sun. 
Send down your roots until you grapple 
rock. 
You will be ready for storms then, by 
night, 
Or birds by day in a sudden silver flock.” 
John Holmes likes to use birds for sym- 
bols, especially silver ones, for what is 
freer or brighter than a bird flying in sun- 
light? In ‘‘This Time Surely”’ a green tree 
blooms white with a suddenly returning 
flock. In ‘‘For the Poet’s Birthday” the 
stars are a drifting wedge of silver birds. 

Then there is a lovely song about a rainy 

April noon: 

‘Lying so late asleep, you could not say 
When the slow rainy wind began to stir, 
Or when I rose in the dark and went away, 
Or what the last three words I whispered 

were,” 


Another called “The Pity Is” speaks of 
man’s unreadiness for all great emergencies, 
ending wistfully: 

“He might be ready, had he found in books 
More than is printed on the open page, 
Or even recognized the sidelong looks 
That lovely chance cast at him in his 

cage. 


“He might be ready, had he ears to hear, 
As winter went, the signal of the spring. 
The pity is that ways were always near 
Of being not surprised at anything.” 


These are fine poems, and now that I 
have begun I would like to go on quoting 
from other favorites, from ‘‘After Two 
Years”’ (about the sin of having Keats and 
Whitman on the nearby shelf without 
often opening them), from ‘“‘Take Home 
This Heart,’ ‘Till Music Cries Again,” and 
the rest. But they should be read entire. 
This poetry does not wink or dance much, 
but long after you have closed the book 
you will glow with it as a western sky after 
sunset. 

Rosalie Hickler. 


* * 


NOVEL IN ENGLISH SETTING 


Limping Sway. By Joseph McCulloch. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
820 pp. $2.50. 

Unitarian readers will have great dif- 
ficulty picking out the plot of this novel 
from among the assemblage of Bishops, 
Canons, Rectors, Archdeacons, Deans and 
Succentors. One feels too as if the English 
country setting would have been lovely if 
we could only rid it of these august per- 
sonages. They are, however, indispensable 
as the chief dramatis personae. 

Joseph McCulloch is the militant young 
clergyman who wrote “A Parson in Re- 
volt.’”’ Now he turns to a novel in which 
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he takes the personnel of a scandal-ridden, 
dead-alive cathedral clique. Into the stag- 
nant waters of a cathedral society an issue 
is flung by the confession of the attractive 
and gifted young new parson that he had 
been involved in an immoral situation in a 
former parish. As soon as this fact is re- 
vealed, two bitterly opposing groups are 
formed. 

Basically the plot is interesting, and at 
times the characters become vivid and 
alive. The hero, however, is hardly more 
than a pawn for the author in providing 
for the dilemma. The heroine, unconven- 
tionally charming in the first part, lapses 
into the conventional type of fiercely loyal 
person defending a helpless, abused fiance. 
Although ‘‘Limping Sway” provides many 
a delightful moment for the reader, he 
nevertheless finishes the book wondering 
whether the characters have not agonized 
somewhat in vain. 

Rachel M. Stoneham. 


* * 


CHILDREN’S STORIES 


Missionary Stories to Tell. Compiled 
by the Children’s Committee of the Missionary 
Education Movement. New York: Mis- 
sionary Education Movement of the United 
States and Canada. 178 pp. $1.00. 


Thirty-eight clever little stories taken 
from missionary literature from eight dif- 
ferent countries, selected for the purpose 
of retelling to children because they have 
proved their interest and their value. 
Many of them naturally appeal to the 
missionary instinct, but there is enough 
of human interest in the stories to provide 
suggestions for those who have to tell 
stories to children who are not concerned 
with supporting missions. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 


THE MAN WHO BECAME A GOD 


Life of Jesus. By Francois Mauriac. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
257 pp. $2.50. 

This life of Jesus is a beautifully written, 
eloquent life of the central hero of the 
Christian Church. It is a joy to read it. 
Mauriac has the faculty of making one 
feel. The subject is an exalted one, and is 
treated in an exalted manner, and leaves 
one in an exalted frame of mind. Likewise, 
it gives one to think. The book might 
well have been entitled, The Man Who 
Became a God. Perhaps, after reading it, 
one sees far more easily than ever before, 
how naturally a man might assume a divine 
mission or a divine personality. 

The worship of a great hero is far more 
stirring and inspiring than the calm, un- 
biased, thoughtful assaying of any given 
human being, though not, in the end, so 
true nor beneficial to the human race. 
Neither Caesar, Cromwell, Napoleon, nor 
Lenin can fulfill all the characteristics of 
the Eternal. No human being is capable of 
assuming all the attributes of Deity. But 

(Continued on page 237) 
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OUR FORUM 


AN EXPLANATION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

It was with an astonished displeasure 
that I discovered that you had published a 
letter of mine in the March 17th issue of 
The Register. I protest your action for two 
reasons. 

First, you presumed to publish without 
my permission a letter which was not 
written to you and which was not meant 
for publication. 

Second, by divorcing the letter from its 
subject, and by omitting a sentence, you 
changed the tone of the letter and placed 
me in a false light. 

This is the story of the letter. Despite 
the fact that the death of my mother had 
been reported in The Register, the circula- 
tion department proceeded to address 
letters to her anent her expiring subscrip- 
tion. After several of these letters had 
come I determined to acquaint the circula- 
tion manager with the facts so that The 
Register might be kept from repeating the 
error indefinitely. Because I regarded The 
Register as an old friend I appended to my 
note my reasons for not continuing the 
subscription for myself. I ended the letter 
with the comment that disapproval of the 
current editorial policy had not destroyed 
my friendly feeling for the magazine and 
that I wished it a continuing success. 

Since you arrogated to yourself the 
right to publish my private correspond- 
ence without my consent, I shall appreciate 
it if you will give equal prominence to this 
explanation. 

Warren B. Walsh. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


The part of the letter, the omission of 
which displeased Professor Walsh, was 
the following: “The Register has been too 
long my friend to let disagreement with 
its current policy turn me from it. With 
sincere wishes for its continuing success.” 

The omission was made with no malicious 
intention. It was merely part of our 
policy of making all contributions brief 
where we feel that nothing is lost by 
brevity. We regret the mistake of pub- 
lishing the communication at all. It was 
founded on the fact that the author of the 
letter was evidently a reader of The 
Register, and therefore might be assumed 
to realize that our publication of letters 
and extracts coming to us without being 
marked personal, is a regular feature, 
which could not be carried on if we had to 
write ahead to the person quoted. 

The Editor. 
* * 


ON THE OTHER SIDE 


To the Editor of The Christian Regisier: 
! There are those among your readers who 
do not share the feelings of Mr. Walsh 


and others as to the undesirability of The 
Register becoming an organ for “alleged 
‘social justice,’ ’”’ socialism and what not. 
We like it as itis. There will never be too 
many institutions with such aims in the 
world, and if a Unitarian cannot stand for 
this sort of thing, what is there worth 
standing for? 

Reginald D. Manwell. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
* * 


SLAUGHTER OF CHILDREN 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
The disaster in Texas has thrilled the 
country with horror. It is said that the 
scene “looked like a battlefield.’’ But let 
us not forget that the same kind of thing, 
on a much larger scale, has been going on 
in Spain for months. The children who 
have been bombed, burned, crushed and 
killed are numbered not by hundreds but 
by many thousands. It is good news that 
the American Friends’ Service Committee 
(Quakers) are raising a fund to send non- 
partisan relief to mothers and children in 
Spain. Their Massachusetts headquarters 
are at 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


* * 


AN OPINION FROM OUTSIDE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Although not a Unitarian I am a great 
admirer of you and the things you write 
in The Register. I read it regularly. It 
occurred to me that it might be of some 
interest to your readers to know the opinion 
and thoughts of one who has watched, from 
the outside, the events of the last few 
weeks. 

You Unitarians made religious history 
when you appointed your Commission on 
Appraisal. I admire your courage and de- 
termination to put your “‘house in order.” 

When the investigation showed the sad 
condition of your fellowship—that your 
missionary work during the last few years 
had amounted to practically nothing, that 
you had no program of religious education, 
that many of your churches had closed, and 
that your administrative affairs had been 
handled in at least a questionable fashion, 
it was only logical that a denomination of 
honest people such as the Unitarians should 
demand a change in administration and 
personnel. 

May I say that in my opinion the action 
of Dr. Joy in getting or permitting a here- 
tofore friendly denomination to take up 
his cudgels is a most irreligious thing to do. 
If I am not mistaken Dr. Joy has worked 
hard for the Free Church Fellowship, and 
now he is allowing such events to take 
place as will break it up. It is known that 
Dr. van Schaick has always been opposed 


to any union of the Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists, and it is not to be wondered at 
that he should snatch this opportunity to 
antagonize the two fellowships. The sur- 
prising thing is that Dr. Joy would stoop 
to such intrigue. : 

Is this the mark of a religious man? Is 
this the type of man who has been a leader 
in your affairs? If so it is little wonder 
that you demand a change. Is it the mark 
of a man who has other motives than self- 
attainment to be willing to hazard a split in 
his fellowship? Such actions belong to the 
field of politicians, not to that of the min- 
istry of the Christian Church! 

It seems to me that Dr. Joy’s actions are 
only added evidence for the need of a 
change in your leadership. 

Unitarians, yours is a great heritage, but 
your influence has not been much felt 
of late. You have nominated a man who 
belongs not only to Unitarianism, but to 
the world of religion. He is an outstand- 
ing citizen of our country. Stand by your 
convictions, and by Dr. Eliot. May God 
bless you. 

J.J. White. 

Boston, Mass. 


* * 


Nie ITALIAN SPIRIT 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 


It is always a privilege when I can read 
a Christian Register, which is the mouth-~ 
piece of the denomination to which I be- 
long. It gives me the point of view I 
presume of many fellow Unitarians, and 
as I have not been in America for many 
years I like to be in touch with the trends 
of thought in the Church to which I belong. 
With this desire to follow the ideas current 
in America and in particular in the Uni- 
tarian Church, I would also desire to se¢a 
more enlightened Christian spirit in regard 
to the country in which I have the happi- 
ness to reside. ' 

It does not appear to me an exact pic- 
ture of life in Italy to say, as in your edi- 
torial of December 31, 1986, that ‘‘Italy is 
no better off—living is harder than ever, 
while it has grown better in every free 
land.” No. 

Living in Italy has improved greatly 
within the last ten months or more. Wages 
have increased from six to twelve percent. 
Tourists crowd railroads and hotels, trade 
is reviving. But aside from material 
betterment I would above all note and ad- 
mire the strong, sane, cheerful Christian 
outlook of the Italian people. The Golden 
Rule and sacrifice for the Patria are two 
deep-rooted virtues. The Christian ideals 
are taught and practiced, which it is only 
fair should be understood by Americans 
across the wide, estranging sea. 

To say, as in the editorial of December 
81, that ‘the democracies, although they 
kept out of war on the question of Ethiopia, 
certainly will not go so far as to help Ital- 
ians to a better chance at food and cloth- 

(Continued on page 237) 
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CO-OPERATIVE COMMUNITY 


The United Liberal Church of Belling- 
ham, Wash., which was instituted on Janu- 
ary first of this year, aims to practice as 
well as preach the doctrine of co-operation. 
Indeed it is in itself a many-sided co- 
operative society. It has instituted group 
study of the essentials of co-operation, 
forum and round-table discussions, and 
the circulation of literature on the subject; 
made itself a collective purchasing agency; 
assisted special groups in co-operative 
undertakings; and is now engaged in the 
establishment of a completely co-operative 
community, particularly for families that 
have been employed by the WPA and who 
wish to unite their forces in such an under- 
taking. 

The latter venture is the one which now 
engrosses its deepest interest. Govern- 
mental financial assistance through long- 
time credits seems to be virtually as- 
sured. The mild climate and abundant 
natural resources of this part of the coun- 
try are among the most valuable assets to 
such a venture. No racial or religious 
tests are to be demanded for admission, 
and it is expected that the community will 
be predominantly and constructively lib- 
eral in its social and religious outlook, and 
a cultural as well as an economic enter- 
prise. Unavoidable delays make it im- 
possible to begin the regular life of the 
community before the end of autumn. 

Rey. Ernest M. Whitesmith is serving 
as the minister until the end of June, by 
which time. it is expected that another 
minister will be engaged. At its quarterly 
conference on April 4 it will be called 
upon to take action on a motion to ask for 
admission to fellowship in the Congrega- 
tional-Christian, Hicksite Quaker, Uni- 
tarian and Universalist denominations. 

* * 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


We earnestly desire to call to the atten- 
tion of our churches the unhappy fact 
that gifts to the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society to date are much less than they 
were a year ago at this time. If we are to 
maintain our pension even at the present 
low level—and it is now less than $450 
a year as compared with $725 in 1930— 
it is necessary to secure contributions of 
between $9000 and $10,000 annually, in 
addition to the income from the Society’s 
invested funds. To date we have received 
only a little more than $4,000, and with 
only a month remaining before the end of 
our fiscal year there is nearly $6,000 to 
be raised if the pensions are not to be still 
further diminished. 

Failure to secure this amount will in- 
volve real hardship and privation for 
many of our older ministers who urgently 
need every dollar of the pension paid 
them. The denomination does not wish to 
inflict upon them this burden of privation 
and anxiety. The only way to avoid 
doing so is for our churches and our gen- 
erous-minded laymen to send promptly to 
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the Society as liberal contributions as 
they can make. 

The decline in the amount of the pension 
is due primarily to the decreasing income 
from investments, to the falling off of 
gifts because of the depression, and to the 
increasing number of ministers eligible for 
the pension among whom the income of the 
Society must be divided. Now that we are 
out of the depression, the obvious cure for 
this situation is a renewal of giving on the 
part of those who realize the value of the 
service rendered by our older ministers, 
who have given their lives in our churches. 

The Society expects very soon to estab- 
lish a contributory annuity plan which 
eventually will greatly relieve the situa- 
tion. But that plan will benefit only our 
younger ministers, and the present pension 
must be maintained in full force not only 
for the men now on the pension list, but 
also for all who in the near future will 
become eligible for it. We, therefore, 
urgently bespeak your prompt and gener- 
ous response to this appeal. Contributions 
may be sent to Albert A. Pollard, treasurer, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 

Walter R. Whiting, President. 
Henry Wilder Foote, Secretary. 
Albert A. Pollard, Treasurer. 


Dr. Cornish adds this. postscript: 

We face a most alarming situation for our 
ministers on the pension list. For the 
last two years the service pension has 
dropped to the lowest level for more than 
a decade. It has been less than $450, as 
contrasted with $725 a few years ago. It 
must not drop any lower. To keep it even 
at the present low level for the coming 
fiscal year the Pension Society must have 
$6000 between now and the first of May. 
On behalf of all the churches and all the 
ministers I beg you most earnestly to give 
instant attention to this appeal. 

Louis C. Cornish. 

March 30, 1937. 

a * * 
KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 

Dr. Minot Simons, minister of All Souls’ 
Church, New York City, will preach at 
the morning service of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Sunday, April 11, when Dr. Pal- 
frey Perkins will preach at All Souls’ 
Church. 

Dr. Allan Knight Chalmers, minister of 
the Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
City, will preach at the noonday services 
of King’s Chapel, Tuesday to Friday, 
April 18-16. There will be an organ recital 
by Raymond C. Robinson on Monday, 
April 12. 

* * 

EVENING ALLIANCE MEETING 

The Evening Alliance of Greater Bos- 
ton will hold ‘“‘Members’ Night’’ at Ar- 
lington Street Church Parish Hall, Boston, 
Mass., on April 8 at 7.15 p. m. Supper 
will be served at six o’clock, followed by a 
business meeting and discussion by mem- 
bers and their friends of their various 
hobbies. 
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Lees Cae IN ENGLAND 
F Dr. Abbot Peterson, minister of the 
First Parish Church, Brookline, Mass., 
and Mrs. Peterson sailed for England on 
the Scythia on March 28. Their daughter 
Ann will join them in Liverpool three 
weeks later. Dr. Peterson will assume 
temporary charge of the Ullet Road Church, 
Liverpool, whose minister, Rev. Lawrence 
Redfern, is being sent around the world on 
a speaking mission. 

Dr. Peterson will give the address before 
the British Ministerial Fellowship during 
General Assembly Week in London, and, at 
the close of his work at Liverpool, plans 
to attend the International Conference of 
Religious Liberals to be held in Oxford. 

During his absence, the pulpit of the 
First Parish in Brookline will be filled by 
the following ministers: April 4, Dr. John 
Carroll Perkins; April 11, Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish; April 18, Rev. Robert H. Schacht, 
Jr.; April 25, Rev. Frank O. Holmes; 
May 2, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot; May 9, Rev. 
Dan Huntington Fenn; May 16, Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley; May 23, Rev. Abbot 
Peterson, Jr.; May 30, Dr. Palfrey Perkins; 
June 6, Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin; June 13, 
Dr. Charles R. Joy. 


* * 


AN APPRECIATION 

By inserting the following announce- 
ment in his church calendar, Rev. Delos 
W. O’Brian, minister of the First Unitarian 
Society of Gardner, Mass., is doing much 
to increase the contact between the readers 
of his calendar and The Christian Register: 

“Have you subscribed to The Christian 
Register? It is our Unitarian weekly jour- 
nal and the oldest religious journal in 
America. It is also one of the best. One 
of our members who subscribed to it re- 
cently said, ‘The Christian Register is much 
more than a religious magazine. I think 
I enjoy it as much as I enjoy my Ailantic 
Monthly.’ You can get a six month trial 
subscription for $1 now. Just send $1 to 
The Christian Register at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. The regular price is $3 a year. 
The Register will keep you in touch with 
what liberal religion is doing in the world, 
and will also present you with the best 
liberal thought. It is worth trying.” 


* * 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


“This much I can say with definiteness— 
namely, that there is no scientific basis 
for the denial of religion—nor is there in 
my judgment any excuse for a conflict 
between science and religion, for their 
fields are entirely different. Men who 
know very little of science and men who 
know very little of religion do indeed get 
to quarreling, and the onlookers imagine 
that there is a conflict between science and 
religion, whereas the conflict is only be- 
tween two different species of ignorance.” 
—Robert A. Millikan (Collier‘s), quoted in 
the Parish Bulletin of All Souls’ Church of 
Lowell, Mass. 
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LEAGUE FOUNDING TO BE 
CELEBRATED IN BOSTON 


The eighteenth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Unitarian Laymen’s League will 
be signalized by an anniversary service, 
to take place on the exact anniversary day 
—April 11. It will be held Sunday, April 
11, at 8 p. m., in Arlington Street Church 
in Boston, Mass. 

It is quite fitting that the anniversary 
preacher for this occasion should be Dr. 
Augustus P. Reccord, minister of the 
Church of Our Father in Detroit, Mich., 
who was minister of the Church of the 
Unity in Springfield, Mass., at the time 
the League was organized in that church in 
1919. Dr. Reccord’s sermon topic will be 
“The Renaissance of the Layman in Re- 
ligion.” 

The service will be conducted by leading 
laymen of Greater Boston churches. The 
men’s chorus choir of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, will sing anthems under direction 
of Raymond C. Robinson. Elwood Gaskill, 
organist and choirmaster of Arlington 
Street Church, will play the organ music. 

A responsive reading, commemorating 
the great lay founders of world religions, 
and an ‘Act of Consecration,’’ prepared 
especially for these occasions, will be ele- 
ments of the service. Dr. Nathaniel K. 
Wood of Arlington Street Church will give 
the invocation and lead in this reading. 
Henry M. Williams of King’s Chapel will 
read the Scripture lessons. Professor W. 
Linwood Chase of Boston University, 
layman of the Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
Unitarian church, will lead in the “‘Act of 
Consecration.” 

Both men and women are invited to at- 
tend the service, since, as a letter to Greater 
Boston League members puts it, the 
“Church and the cause which the League 
has served for eighteen years are the com- 
mon concern of all.” 

* * 
YOUTH CONFERENCE 

The Youth Council of the Greater 
Boston Federation of Churches will hold 
its third annual conference on Saturday, 
April 10, at the First Congregational 
Church, Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
This conference, continuing the theme of 
the past two years, “Christian Youth 
Building a New World,” is designed to 
attract all young people of Greater Boston 
and surrounding cities. 

Registration at 12.30 will precede the 
afternoon session, at which Martin L. 
Harvey of New York is to be the speaker. 
Mr. Harvey is president of the Christian 
Youth Council of America and director of 
education in Zion Methodist Church in 
New York. 

Conferences at 3.45 will deal with three 
subjects in ten groups under the capable 
leadership of outstanding young people’s 
workers, including Rev. Norman Goehring, 
Rev. William H. Gysan, Unitarian minister 
to students in Greater Boston and execu- 
tive secretary of the Unitarian Students’ 
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Committee, Henry Cadbury of Harvard 
Divinity School, Charles McConnell of 
Boston University, Rev. Emerson Schwenk, 
James Levan, Dr. Helen McGillicuddy, 
Lester Dearborn, Rev. Newton Fetter, 
and William Kitchen. Dr. Frank Jen- 
nings is to conduct the adult forum dis- 
cussing the question: “How Can the 
Church Enlist Its Youth?” 

William A. McCormack, city boys’ work 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in Boston, 
has been secured as dinner speaker at the 
6 o’clock banquet. 

Sherwood Eddy of New York, author, 
lecturer and world traveler, will address 
the assembly at the evening session, bring- 
ing to a fitting close this conference, which 
it is expected will draw several hundred 
young people of various denominations. 

Registration and reservations, which are 
being handled by Waldo Booth, will be 
received not later than Wednesday, April 
7, at the Council offices at 6 Beacon Street, 
Boston. Chairmen of the committees 
assisting in the planning of the conference 
are: William Gardner, president and 
general chairman; Beatrice Kingsley, 
housing; Paul Ward, programs; Waldo 
Booth, registration; Virginia Brown, pub- 
licity; Dr. Frank Jennings, Rev. Newton 
Fetter, and Gilbert Roehrig, advisory 
committee. 

* * 

BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 234) 

the limited human brain is so constituted 
that it must worship something it can grasp 
or understand to a definite degree, and 
what can be more reasonable than to wor- 
ship as God that actually-discernible hu- 
man being through whom the love of God 
seems most completely to express itself? 
This understood, Mauriac’s Life of Jesus 
becomes a classic, the best modern, if not 
the best, life of the Master ever written, 
from the viewpoint of the modern en- 
lightened Catholic. Its acceptance of 
tradition as well as historical material 
without hesitancy adds rather than de- 
tracts from the unity of its theme. 

John Henry Wilson. 


* * 


OUR FORUM 
(Continued from page 235) 
ing until the appeal to force is lessened,” 
appears to me to be the antithesis of 
Christian helpfulness. The ‘appeal to 
force,” as you term it, is not the only 
guiding principle, and I regret that there 
is not a more clear appreciation of present- 
day Italy and Italian spirit. The very 
human virtues do not make press ‘‘news,” 
but should be carefully studied and under- 
stood by our religious leaders and writers 
who are, I hope, particularly interested in 
the Brotherhood of Man, the leadership 
of Jesus, the progress of mankind onward 
and upward forever. 
Elizabeth S. Woodruff. 
Rome, Tialy. 


FORT Y-SECOND ANNIVERSARY 

Thursday evening, March 25, one hun- 
dred dinners were served to members 
and friends of the Unitarian-Universalist 
Church of Albany, N. Y., who had gath- 
ered to celebrate the forty-second anni- 
versary of the reorganizing of the society. 

After the singing of a few favorites, Dr. 
Horatio M. Pollock, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, briefly reviewed the 
history of this society from its organization 
in 1842 to the present time. He said in 
part, that this society had a better reputa- 
tion than Rip Van Winkle, for after the de- 
pression of the post war (Civil) days it went 
to sleep for twenty-three years and then 
was reorganized on March 25, 1895, by 
Rev. William M. Brundage, formerly 
minister of Trinity Methodist Church. 
Under his dynamic leadership this so- 
ciety, said Dr. Pollock, gathered into its 
membership a large number of people who 
did not find the conservative theological 
atmosphere of Albany congenial. 

“Tonight,” he said, ‘‘the number gath- 
ered here is an indication that we are ready 
to move forward to new and larger achieve- 
ments.” 

Dr. Pollock then called on Rev. Kenneth 
M. Walker to speak, who agreed with 
Dr. Pollock that the presence of so large 
a number of people was an indication that 
the members and friends of the society 
were ready and willing to move forward 
to greater work. Mr. Walker declared 
that the liberal fellowship had the greatest 
opportunity of its history before it. It was 
his conviction that only as people em- 
braced in their thinking and behavior the 
principles of liberalism would society be 
defended against the encroachments of 
illiberalism which is now so prevalent in 
the world. 

“Our Sunday services and week-day 
activities in themselves,” he said, “may 
seem, as compared with one’s occupational 
activities, unreal and insignificant, but 
seen in their true perspective, as part of 
the defense against illiberalism, they be- 
come vital.’’ In concluding, he said that 
he believed ‘“‘we either go forward to a new 
and better social order through liberalism 
or return to barbarism via illiberalism. 
It behooves us to espouse the cause of 
liberalism with all the devotion, thought, 
time and labor we-are capable of, if we 
would stem the forces of illiberalism and a 
return to barbarism.” 

Following the remarks by Dr. Pollock 
and Mr. Walker there was a free discussion 
of these three questions from the floor: 
1. How to increase our membership. 
2. How to increase attendance at the Sun- 
day services. 8. How to increase our in- 
fluence in the community. 

Members and friends left Channing 
Hall at the conclusion of the celebration 
of the forty-second anniversary of the re- 
organizing of the society, feeling greatly 
encouraged and enthusiastic concerning 
the future of the society. 
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THE NOMINEES AND THE ISSUES 

(Continued from page 233) 
Its ‘‘primary instrument for the fostering 
of religion and for the application of re- 
ligion to human situations and problems is 
education.” And finally, in his church 
there is the belief that ‘‘religion is futile and 
sterile unless it has direct and effective 
bearing upon the problems of human so- 
ciety.” 

The Appraisal Commission asked “‘what 
kind of churches are needed to adequately 
serve liberal religion.””’ The answer which 
it gave is in accord with our best Unitarian 
thought and tradition. The churches must 
be free from the sectarian spirit, be demo- 
cratic, be effectively led, be outspoken in 
statement of belief, must center in worship, 
must employ the educational method, and 
must bear constructively upon the prob- 
lems of human society. This is exactly the 
kind of church which Dr. Eliot serves and 
to which he has so largely contributed in 
St. Paul. As president of the American 
Unitarian Association, his leadership would 
be on those lines. 

The Polity Commission, of which I was 
chairman, changed the term of office of 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation from one to four years, and 
seriously contemplated limiting re-election 
to one additional term of four years. It 
made this change and considered this limi- 
tation in part because it was the unanimous 


opinion of the Commission that leadership 
in the American Unitarian Association 
would gain greatly by bringing to the 
office every few years a man fresh from 
parish work. The best training for leader- 
ship in religion is in the field. Dr. Eliot 
has had this training and would bring to 
the Association, which, after all, is a 
fellowship of churches, the knowledge, the 
faith and the skill of the pre-eminently 
successful parish minister. He has no 
interest whatsoever in machinery except as 
a necessary tool for the doing of work. 
There is not the slightest doubt of the kind 
of leadership he would give us. If we want 
the kind of churches which are essential 
to liberal religion, if we want worship, the 
educational method, democratic govern- 
ment, frank affirmations of belief and the 
service of our fellowmen, then we may con- 
fidently look to him for leadership in these 
things. If our weakness is spiritual weak- 
ness—and I think it is—then we need a 
spiritual leader, and that is why we need 
Dr. Eliot. 

Among the young people Dr. Eliot is 
trusted and popular. When we think of 
the future, we must think of these young 
people. Dr. Eliot is an excellent preacher 
and is in constant demand by colleges and 
universities. It would be a real source of 
strength to us to have our official headin 
the pulpits of our institutions of learning. 
He is an expert in the field of religious edu- 
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cation, and here again is a vital factor in 
our future. He is a gifted executive and is 
in all things spiritually-minded. It is im- 
portant to add that he is emotionally 
well-balanced, is intellectually alive and 
speaks a straight language. 

Our future will be safe in his hands if 
we all give him the support which leader- 
ship in vital religion demands. 

* * 


THEODORE PARKER EXHIBIT 


There is to be a Theodore Parker exhibit 
in the Unitarian building at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., during Anniversary 
Week. Rev. Harold G. Arnold, minister 
of the Unitarian church, West Roxbury, 
Mass., will be in charge. He will be glad 
to hear from anyone possessing mementos 
and articles of historic interest dealing 
with Theodore Parker which they would 
be willing to loan for inclusion in this 
exhibit. He may be addressed at 55 Em- 
mons Road, West Roxbury. 


Please return at once to 


LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Isles of Shoals films, three 


reels 16 mm. in color. 


TOGETHER WE STAND 


And together we shall move forward serving the great cause 
of Liberal Religion by strengthening our Association. 


FOR THE A. U. A. 


is the agency of every individual Unitarian and every 

Church of our Fellowship, through which we unite in 

the great work that is ours. Strengthen your Associa- 
tion by an increased contribution this year. 


Contributions received on or before April 30 entitle the churches to delegates at 
the Annual Meeting. Make checks payable to 


THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


and send to PARKER E. MAREAN, Treasurer 
25 BEACON STREET -i- -i- “t+ 


BOSTON, MASS. 


« 
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College, Elmira, N. Y. 

L. H. Butterfield is a member of the De- 
partment of English at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Robert C. Dexter is secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Frederick R. Griffin is minister of the 
Unitarian church at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Napoleon W. Lovely is minister of the 
Unitarian church at Franklin, N. H. 

Leslie T. Pennington is minister of the 
Unitarian church at Cambridge, Mass. 

Harry Taylor is minister of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Pittsfield, N. H. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning services at 11 
a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Rob- 
inson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer and sermon by Rev. Minot Simons, D. D., 
Ail Souls’ Church, New York City. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday to Friday, April 13-16, 
Rev. Allan. Knight Chalmers, D. D., The Broadway 
‘Tabernacle, New York City. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service, 11 a.m. Church School, 9.45 and 11 a. m. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


RECURRENT PHASES OF THE 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


Apr. 12. The(Tide Turns Against Reason. 


Apr. 21 (Wed.). The Essential Reasonable- 


ness of an Irrationalist. Apr. 26. Some 
Attempts to Solve the Irrationalist’s Problem. 
May 3. The Dynamic and the Formal. 
May 10. The Rhythm of the Religious Life. 


JULIUS SEELYE BIXLER, Ph. D. 


Bussey Professor of Theology, Harvard University 


At 2.80 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1180 kifocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a. m., P. S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E, Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 

Youngstown, Ohio, Rev. Ward B. Jenks, Tuesday 
and Thursday, 12.45 p. m., Station WKBN, 507 
kilocycles. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


THE TROSSACHS, SCOTLAND 


An optional tour offered to visitors at the meeting of 


THE TWELFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OXFORD, ENGLAND 


August 3-8, 1937 


follows immediately after the Congress to points in 
Ireland and Scotland, August 9-30, is limited to 
10 persons and costs $160 additional. 


HAS YOUR DEPOSIT FEE OF $25 


been made for one of the following sailings ? 


eur ‘BY, 


Tour. “CC”; 


July 20, S. S. Statendam 
July 28, S.S. Queen Mary 


THE TOUR SECRETARY 


is at your service in any way 


25 Beacon Street -:- ~i- 


“Se Boston, Massachusetts 


DO NOT DELAY TOO LONG! 
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Pleasantries 


“Does your husband talk in his sleep?” 
“No, and it’s terribly exasperating. He 
just grins.”’—Omaha World- Herald. 
* * 


“The sun never sets on the British Em- 
pire,” said the Englishwoman proudly. 

‘‘How unfortunate!’ remarked the Amer- 
ican girl. ‘At home we have such lovely 
sunsets.” —Grit. 

* * 

There must be happier home lives 
somewhere in the world than that enjoyed 
by the Chicago policeman who arrested 
his own wife as a hit-and-run driver.— 
Knickerbocker Press, Albany, N. Y. 

* * 


“Gosh, I need five bucks and I don’t 
know where to get it.” 

“I’m glad of that. I was afraid you 
thought you could get it from me.’”’—Bill 
Farnsworth in New York Evening Journal. 

* * 

The little girl returned home from school 
and said to her mother: ‘‘Oh, we had a 
lovely lesson all about some people named 
Adam and Eve, and they lived ever so 
happily in the Garden of Eden until the 
servant arrived.”—Exchange. 

* * 

“Can’t you see that sign?” asked the 
conductor. “It says ‘No Smoking.’ ” 

“Sure, Cap’n, but blast me, half of them 
are nutty. Pipe that one on the starboard. 
‘Wear Princess Clair Corsets.’ Show me 
yours and I’ll quit smokin’.”—Colwmbia 
Jester. 

* * 

A popular referee was at a charitable 
boxing display, and appeared for the first 
time in evening clothes. When the first 
bout was due, he went into the ring and, 
with arms outstretched, turned slowly to 
secure silence. 

As a deep hush settled over the audi- 
ence, a cockney voice cried out: “‘It fits all 
right, Bert, what about buying it?”—Mon- 
treal Star. 

* * 

One night Sam’s wife, in going through 
his pockets, found a card on which was 
written “Louise No. 27.” 

When she demanded an explanation from 
her spouse, he informed her it was the 
name and number of a race horse. A few 
days later Sam was awakened from sleep 
by the stern tones of his wife, saying: 

“Sam, yo’ hoss wants you on de tele- 
phone.”’—Exchange. 

cs * 

Comrade Karl Fisher was on vacation 
in New England last summer, accompanied 
by his nine-year-old son. While he was 
motoring in Vermont a friend was pointing 
out various places of interest, but had failed 
to elicit any comment from Karl’s boy. 
Finally he turned to the lad and asked: | 

“Did you ever hear of Ethan Allen and 
his Green Mountain Boys?” 

“No,” answered the boy. ‘‘What station 
are they on?”—American Legion Monthly. ) 


| 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educatronal, Social and Charitable Organizations mhioh 
receive the support of Unitarians 


A Notable Achievement 


Our record in foreign work 
is one of notable achievement 
at a minimum of cost. It is 
limited only by faith, and 
courage, and generosity. 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children far 
children of all races and creeds 
Helps children in difficulty. Ceoperates with 

hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHDR R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C, CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


REY. AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD, D. D. 
Minister, Church of Our Father, Detroit 


—who was minister of the Church of the Unity, Spring- 
field, Mass., when the League was founded in that church, 
April 11, 1919, will preach on *‘The Renaissance of the 
Layman in Religion”’ at the League’s 


ANNIVERSARY SERVICE 
SUNDAY, APRIL 11, 8 P. M. 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 


Boylston and Arlington Streets, Boston 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS for 
ministers’ pensions are due for this fiscal 
year. $10,000 at least is needed if pay- 
ments are to be maintained at the present 
rate, and more to increase them. 

Please send your gift promptly to the 
treasurer of the 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue -- ++ Boston, Mass. 


The 


Introducing 
The Register 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends Princodsctors Rate of 26 issues for one 


dollar. 


I enclose check or currency. 


Street Giesid snacdn 
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A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


